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NINE POEMS 


A CHARACTER 


ASED like a rock, he so abides: 
He stands alone in his own stead 
What I have said,” he says, “I have said.” 
The blows of Fate 
May break his pate; 
They will not shake Old Sober-sides. 


He weighs, considers, and decides; 
No flunkey of the powers that be 
His patient, stubborn, “Wait and see,” 
Leaves ample room 
For what may come 


From whencesoever, to Sober-sides, 
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Byes he may bowl; not No’s or Wides; 
Pitch, length, pace, he'll keep all day. 
That square packed head, broad nose, the way 
He stands, fixed eyes, 
Shoulders and thighs, 
“Get the man out!” says Sober-sides. 


What stirs him to the bone he hides; 
He has no use for sentiment 
He goes the way he always went 
Others may range 
And veer and change 
East, West—not so, Old Sober-sides. 


No point too nice his mind divides; 
He tracks a problem to its root; 
His Nay is Nay, and absolute 
Shades, tints and hues 
Fancies and views?— 
“I am convinced,” says Sober-sides 


Nothing cares he what else betides 
Words are mere words, but facts are facts. 
No fumbling doubts for him: he acts. 
Staunch, wideawake, 
The rack, the stake 
He'd face unmoved, Old Sober-sides 
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Simple as solid, he confides 
The all he has in what he loves, 
And that upon his pulses proves 
Nature and Art 
May play their part; 
His soul’s his own, Old Sober-sides. 


Blockheads like this the World derides 
Fools scoff. Vice spits, and turns away 
The clever look for easier prey; 

Or eye askance 

Such ignorance 


And he stares back, Old Sober-sides 


Age creeps, sands sink, Time onward glides 
Unfaltering friend, unflinching foe, 
The hour will strike when he must go 
But if the grave 
A secret have, 
He fears it not, Old Sober-sides 


Dogging life’s high road, he bestrides 
Horse Sense. Alas, the loveliness 
Wasting beyond the wayside trees; 
The dells, the dales, 
The nightingales, 


The sweetness and grace, Old Sober-sides! 
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Man’s heart—that sea—has its own tides 
Which flow and ebb. And many move 
Obedient to a moon called love. 

But full, sure, slow, 

Great rivers flow; 
And, at their source, sits Sober-sides 


THE SECRET 


I bless the hand that once held mine, 
The lips that said: 

No heart, though kiss were Circe’s wine, 
Can long be comforted. 


Ay, if we'd talked day in, night out, 
Of all life marvels at 

One secret, soul can utter not, 
Nor self to self relate. 


We gazed, enravished, thou and I, 
As flower might at flower; 

But speechless stayed, past even a sigh. 
Not even Babel Tower 


Heard language strange and sweet enough 
To tell that moment's peace, 

Where broods the Phoenix, timeless Love, 
And divine silence is. 
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ENOUGH 


Pleasure early, pleasure late 

Brings a fool to fool’s estate: 

Oh, the fields of tares that lie 
When sickled Age goes hobbling by 


Toiling late and moiling early 
Brings a sour heart and churly: 
Oh, then, what a coil I’m in, 
For to find the golden mean! 


A FIDDLER 


Here lies a fiddler, play could he 

Sweet as a bird in an almond tree. 

Fingers and strings—they seemed to agree 
Life itseif is a melody. 

Up slid his bow, sloped leisurely— 

Music’s self was its witchery. 

His gut is broken. Mute lies he. 

And the bird sings on in the almond tree. 


A TAILOR 


Here lies a tailor; let him rest. 

Of all man’s ninths he was the best. 
He plied his needle early and late 
Yet now must in one garment wait. 
Scoff not, ye tinsel-robed, I wist 
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One only wore the bridegroom’s guest; 
And in his long years’ stitching he 
Knew what poor folk fops naked be 


CROPS 


Farmer Giles has cut his rye; 
Oh my! Oh my! 

Farmer Bates has cut his wheat; 
Och, the thieving hares in it! 


Farmer Turvey’s cut his barley; 
Ripe and early, ripe and early 
And where day breaks, rousing not, 
Farmer Weary’s cut his throat 


IMMANENT 
The drone of airplane neared, and dimmed away, 
The child beyond high-tide mark still toiled on; 
Salt water welled the trench that in his play 
He'd dug to beleaguer his grey fortress ston 
Lovely as Eros, and half-naked too, 
He heaped dried beach-drift, kindled it 


, and lo! 
The furious furnace roared, the 


sea-winds blew 
Vengeance divine; and death to every foe! 
Young god! and not ev’n Nature eyed askance 
The fire-doomed Empire of a myriad Ants 
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POETRY 


In stagnant gloom I toil thro’ day, 
All that delights me put away 

Not even a bird, to one oppressed, 
Warbles in an o’erlabored breast, 
Nor from the fountains of delight 


é 


Falls one clear drop to ease my sight 


Yet, Thou who mad’st of dust my face, 
And shut me in this bitter place, 

Thou also, past the world to know, 
Did hinges hang where heart may go 
After day’s travail—vain all words— 


Into this garden of the Lord’s 


THE VERY SELF 


Clear eyes, beneath clear brows, gaze out at me, 
Clear, true and lovely things therein I see; 

Yet mystery, past evn naming, takes their place 
As mine stay pondering on that much-loved face 


i alter de la Mare 
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EPILOGUE FOR PILATE 


What I believed in early youth 

Exactly was the gospel truth. 

What I believe today 

Also is truth, the wise men say; 

And what I happen to believe tomorrow, 
That too is truth, to logic’s verbal sorrow 


Truth, then, is not the truth, 
Is neither true nor false: 
It is not this and is not that, 
But it is something else. 


The truth, they said to me one time, 
Is abstract, waiting here and there, 
Is quite obliged to hang 

Suspended in the air. 


But someone winked at that. 

The truth, they said again, 

Is real and lives in town or farm, 

Is neither bad nor good; 

The truth, they said, sleeps in the sun 
And eats inside a block of wood. 


9 


The truth is my reality, 
Is what is real and true for me 


CHARLES MILLER 


The truth is not within this word, 

Is not in what was handed down or heard, 
Is not the song that stirred: 

The truth is nothing but the bird. 


The truth is in the thing beyond the word. 


The truth is relative to me, 


Is what I live and what I see. 


Truth is the sun that makes grass green 
And burns it brown; 

It is the rain that builds the tree 

Then floods it down. 


Truth is the filthy hungry bum 
That asks for food; 
It is the pampered daughter in 
A pampered mood. 


The truth is more the workman clinching 
Rivets on a car 

Than a professor showing all the cosmic 
Habits of a star. 


The truth is more the dog that growls 
To keep his bone 

Than theories of the power of 

A new hormone. 


The truth is more the bird’s 
Unworried look 


—" 
Nh 
Ww 
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Than forty quite distinct philosophies 
Within one book. 


Truth is intrinsic in 
The sensory thing; 

It is the tone and not 
The words you sing. 


The truth is fiction laid upon 
The earthy fact, 

Is valid only in 

The living act; 

Is our unabsolute approach 

To what is in each cell, 

The ape’s inherent urge for food, 
And the scholar’s wordy hell. 


Charles Miller 
BRIAREUS 


Hold out the thicket of your hands 
Where I can run at last and hide; 
Briareus, immerse me in 

The ragged waters of your side 


The Titans with their terror march; 
The Titans like a massive sea. 
Reach out your fingered rivers now, 
Briareus, unbroken tree. 
Kenneth Slade Alling 


— 


Ca 


ON A PAINTING BY ROUSSEAU 


The clouds seem neater than the trees 

The sky, like faded overalls, 

Breaks the distances of sight; 

And shadow that defines the curb 

Shelters the silhouette of dog 

Who, waiting patiently beneath 

The amazing carriage with tangerine wheels, 
Is eyeless, though he seems to sense 

The black Chihuahua that the pavement grows 


The street is bare. The hooves and mane 

Of the posing horse and his speckled flanks 
Flow back to the six in the cart he draws: 
The idiot aunt and the girl in white 

(A ventriloquist’s doll with a colorless wig), 
And a sexless figure upon whose lap 

A beast is squatting, macabre, blurred. 


oa 


These four and the one in the yellow hat 
Regard us with eyes like photographs 
That have been shown us long ago. 
—All but the man in the driver’s seat, 
His wax hands fastened on the reins, 
Who, from the corners of his eyes, 
Watches the horse he does not trust. 


W ‘eldon Kees 
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“A” —9 


(Férst half) 


An impulse to action sings of a semblance 
Of things related as equated values, 

he measure all use is time congealed labor 
In which abstraction things keep no resemblance 
To goods created; integrated all hues 
Hide their natural use to one or one’s neighbor. 
So that were the things words they could say: Light is 
Like night is like us when we meet our mentors 
Use hardly enters into their exchanges, 
Bought to be sold things, our value arranges; 
We flee people who made us as a right is 
Whose sight is quick to choose us as frequenters, 
But see our centers do not show the changes 
Of human labor our value estranges. 


Values in series taking on as real 

We affect ready gold a steady token 

Flows in unbroken circuit and induces 
Our being, wearies of us as ideal 

Equals that heady crises eddy. Broken 
Mentors, unspoken wealth labor produces, 
Now loom as causes disposing our loci, 
The foci of production: things reflected 
As wills subjected; formed in the division 
Of labor, labor takes on our imprecision— 
Bought, induced by gold at no gain, though close eye 
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And gross sigh fixed upon gain have effected 
Value erected on labor, prevision 
Of surplus value, disparate decision. 


Hands, heart, not value made us, and of any 
Desired perfection the projection solely, 
Lives worked us slowly to delight the senses, 
Of their fire shall you find us, of the many 
Acts of direction not defection—wholly 

Dead labor, lowlier with time’s offenses, 
Assumed things of labor powers extorted 

So thwarted we are together impeded— 

The labor speeded while our worth decreases— 
Naturally surplus value increases 

Being incident to the pace exhorted 
Unsorted, indrawn, but things that time ceded 
To life exceeded—not change, the mind pieces 
The expanse of labor in us when it ceases. 


Light acts beyond the phase day wills us into 

Call a maturer day, the poor are torn—a 

Pawl to adorn a ratchet—hope dim—eying 

Move cangues, conjoined the coils of things they thin to, 
With allayed furor the obscurer bourne, a 

Stopped hope unworn, a voiced look, mask espying 
That, as things, men want in us yet behoove us, 
Disprove us least as things of light appearing 

To the will gearing to light’s infinite locus: 

Not today but tomorrow is their focus 
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No one really knows us who does not prove us, 

None or times move us but that we wake searing 
The labor veering from guises which cloak us, 
As animate instruments men invoke us. 


Dissemble—pledging complexions so guarded— 
Cast of plied error leaves such error asserted 
But stand obverted, men sight us things joined to 
Change itself edging the full light discarded— 

In machines’ terror a use there averted— 

Times have subverted the plenty they point to: 
Things, we have not always known this division— 
Misprision of interest, profit, rent—coded 
Surplus, decoded as labor—evaded 

As gain the source of all wealth so degraded 
The land and the worker elude the vision— 

A scission of surplus and use corroded 

And still, things goaded by labor, nor faded, 
But like light in which its action was aided. 


We are things, say, like a quantum of action 
Defined product of energy and time, now 
In these words which rhyme now how song’s exaction 


Forces abstraction to turn from equated 
Values to labor we have approximated. 


Louis Zukofsky 








TWO POEMS 


ONLY THE YEARS 


Sea shell and flower corolla and strict blade of a wing, 
The thigh’s clean line, the pure curve of the breast— 

All natural objects bred to the final form, the simple thing 
Out of time past, 


These flawless know survival. Year upon long year served 
Their special use, shaping design to need: 
The shell’s enameled cone, the tapering thigh, the carved 


And segment-fitted seed. 


Down through the generations craftsmen, creators 

Have passed the gift of power from palm to palm— 
Gift dreamed in the laboring mind, taken in love greatly 
Alive and warm, 


Nor ripped in one stroke from the body, bloodless and shining, 
Not hacked out raw from the secreting stone 

Came the essential thing, the ultimate simple line 

Exact, alone 


How many ages blind, till the seeking eye might prove 
In light 


-Years motion-locked till the piston functioned smooth 
As the heel’s tendon: 





through glass one cell’s minute perfection, 


Men of our time, workers in wood, fabric or metal 
Strip ornament from structure: beauty is line 

In use: the bridge harp-cabled, the ship’s deep keel 
The wing-spread of the plane. 
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But not in our time, not yet, is the pattern for life drawn clean 


Jot t 
The mind’s unserved, the flesh misused, the breath ms 
Chokes in the terrible net spread dark between Listen 
Our birth and death: Thr 
When shall we strip off the false and intricate decay 
That rival nations value: in what hour _y 
Strike the tools of craft from the hands of madness, save But 
The gift of power? + 
Only the years that lie on the far edge of light Whoe 
Shall answer us, the possible future see 
Tempered in blood and fire beyond this shadow of our night eye 
The simple form set free. Is f 
QUIZ PROGRAM 
Whatever happens, let us dedicate this hour of our lives Rec 
To question and answer: tomorrow may not roll on little wheeis Of 
Into our bedroom, the future may be now, the far-off here, : 
We may neither guess the time that lies under our heels —" 
During the last pretense of sleep, nor dream Despe 
A real dream in daylight: let us fear The 
Nothing for an hour at least—maybe we'll know and maybe 7 
win the prize. WI 
This one comes from a man in Lexington, Ky., asking who 
Stole his job . . . but he doesn’t say when, so Ma 
Let’s take another. Speaking of enemies and allies, why | 
Are the sins of the small nations unforgivable? No, lady, no. , \ 
Because taxi-drivers are seldom oracular, . Saape 


With grief like a bandage around our heads, we try 
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Not to think too much before breakfast. True or false? True. 


Listen carefully: this is harder. What followed when 
Three German aviators were dropped on an English shore 
(Green waves took them flaming, death grinned from their 
eyes ) 
—We lifted the Embargo because there weren’t four. 
But speech is not always free, and if as you say 
The dog gnawing Democracy’s bone is Mister Dies 
Whoever believes that dew falls can still believe in the rights 
of man. 


You must guess two out of three: “Leave now the lovely light” 
Is from what poem; when marketing will you buy 
(Wheat and corn steady, steel closing up fractions, aviation 
firm ) 
Red plum or white cauliflower or the shattered thigh 
Of a woman bombed, or the torn hands of children . . . 
If love overcomes all, will there be a fourth term? 


Sorry: you lose. Be with us next week, and thank you: goodnight. 


Desperate for the sign, the clue, or the word, our eyes comb 
The headlines and bylines. Bewildered, we turn our ears 
To all the great networks of the screaming air. 
Why are we afraid? What name does Time have for the 
black years 
Marching before us? Tell us, Professor Quiz and Information 
Please, 
We don’t know the answers. We know only the bare 
Shape of silence among us, after the Voice in the room. 


Ruth Le chlitner 
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TWO POEMS 


POST MORTEMS 


Here is the private death that old men need, 
and nuns who loose their innocence in graves, 
and one expectant daughter who can read 

her epitaph to find the sin it saves; 

now and at last set down in burial verse. 

The brave will not be lost, they too will share 
in poetry, whose love may reimburss 

for their hard wounds and reingrave each care 
“Poor bones,” they say, “forgive our need of you, 
we only call you to relieve our tears.’ 

The well-born sonnets excavate the clue 

of death, and crowd the pulpit with their cheers 
A dead man fructifies but little room 

until you sweep the nickels from his tomb 


LEBENSRAUM 


The golden maps are spread across the field 
the grass dries up, the boulders flatten down, 
the field mice prattle of a new renown; 

and in the sectioned light the hedges yield 
uncertain berries, though their boughs are sealed 
against the season’s wind. A simple crown 

is raised above the trees, by men who frown 
with curious dignity, their eyes concealed 
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inverted daggers mounted on“their chests. 
Seeing reflections from the tattered sky 
annul their geographic planes in nests 
of shade, that draw their latitudes awry, 
they screen the field with canopies and crests 
Now crickets have the dark to verify 


John Hay 


THOMAS MANN 


The climate of his careful observation, 


Burgher and 


poet in his green embrace, 
Was given t 


echniques and introspection 
And his continuous theme was the disgrace 


That tore him like a mistress and a wife 
His curious southern hunger broke the fast 
Within tl 


the mighty fortress of his God 
He sometimes shuddered but found nothing odd, 


But loathed and savored evil like a priest, 


Whose studied dying had become his life. 
And when, according to his old suspicion, 


His ocean left him for a sounder shore, 


rank he saw the need to ration 


of his immense frustration 





e placid world one horror more 


Dean Jeffress 
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THREE POEMS 


PARLIAMENT OF GIRAFFES 


I was speaking of oranges to a lady 


of great goodness when O the lovely 


giraffes came. Soon it was all their 


splendor about us and my throat 


ached with the voice of great larks. 
O the giraffes were so beautiful as 


if they meant to stagger us by such 
overwhelming vision: Let us give 


each a rose said my beautiful lady 
of great goodness and we sent the 


larks away to find roses. It was 
while the larks were away that 


the whitest giraffe among them 
and the goldest one among them 


O these two loveliest ones sought 
and found us: bent before us two 


, 
JOSE GARCIA VILLA 


kneeling with their divine heads 


bowed. And it was then we knew 


why all this loveliness was sent 


us: the white prince and the golden 


| 


princess kneeling: to adore us 


we the Perfect Lovers 


II 


her day-rose is much sweet 





cisses are most love 
such kissness is not told 


’ £44 
withouten her rose’s fold 


but bir 1s bees best lovers 
brave lovers aseeken more 
a seekness as of God’s word 
their loverness hath sword 


girlshape has girlgraces 


ve 





7 
of rose and night-rose 
} he r 


though day-rose be much sweet 


, 
rose 1S sevenly sweet 
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there where her night begins 
there be her goldest rosest rose 
that in her deep wisdom knows 
boygrace will knight her Rose 


O there where her night begins 
there be her wondrous wondrous rose 
O withouten her night-rose 

I be forlornly aloss aloss 


Ill 


I can no more hear Love's 
Voice. No more moves 
The mouth of her. Birds 
No more sing. Words 

I speak return lonely. 
Flowers I pick turn ghostly 
Fire that I burn glows 
Pale. No more blows 
The wind. Time tells 

No more truth. Bells 
Ring no more in me. 

I am all alone singly. 
Lonely rests my head 

—O my God! I am dead 
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Every imitation is an act of praise! 

And what if your lips, tongue, cheek 

Continue without end in me? One taken away 

So far from self is innocent, 

And thus your image here is pure, 

And I, touched with it, have lost almost 
The hankering that slays 


Stranger, like a hillside of unfamiliar herbs, 
With quick and gentle confusions you riddle me 
This divine suburb, 

Through what endless intersecting avenues 

Did I make my way to it? And even now 

Far behind 

Another immigrant watches anxiously: 

It is the doll of self that never will arrive 


Were you willing? Or is it a magic, 

Some power and current created by leaving 

A vacuum open, that draws you 

As if down a slope running 

Into the springe of such loving as mine, 

Whose guarded graspings habituated only to squeals 
Of small despairs now hold your 

Lovely and sure-soon-to-depart ankle 


Amid its rubbish of leaves? 


The likeness of you I strive to contain 


Is, we know, only a breath not let go 
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Until something of your scent has made of it 
A gasp of praise— 
Like that with which Man sounds 
His sudden, dazed, miraculous misstep 
Into the air of a better world. The 
Harold Rosenberg 


All 
DIFFERENTIA 

Her 
Love for one’s child 
: ’ Shi 
is a spring Shit 
bursting from strata of earth, 
garnered from sky-showers. Eve 

: \h 
Love for one’s mate a 
. : Sur 
is a wild brook ow 
hurtling from rock to rock, I 
pouring into deep pools _ 
Love for one’s friends N 
is a river, 
curving, full of reflections Rit 
tinged with calm colors Bu 
Love for one’s kind 
is an ocean, Eve 
domed, tidal, wide as the sky 
° . | 
WI 


deep, deep below islands and shores 
maker of rain, 

of all streams, 

of itself. 
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FOUR POEMS 


SWEDISH ANGEL 


The Swedish angel is nine inches high and shaped all of blonde 
straw. 
All of blonde straw is her little body and her great seven-inch 


Her small head is of painted wood and she stands in a slim wood 
base 

Shining and shining in the Christmas candles, shines her golden 
halo 


Even all round her is a kind of shining, circle on circle, because 
She has—as if—lighted upon a round lake of clear glass 
Surrounded by ground-pine and red berries which gleam also 


In the candlelight that moves on her stilled blonde wings. 


of heaven has been conceived, as though 
No hands had shaped her, an uninvented innocence bequeathing 
Ring upon ring in halos all around her, and not remote nor kind 
But only there, dispensing of all the brought light a total larger 


light. 


Even now her wings have assumed such shields of glory and the 


p beneath 
Wheels with such wreaths of shining, the room is gathered and 
1 
nda burni 2 stillness and, an actual angel her suspen- 
f hole minute against all the dark, as if I were a child. 
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DIRECTION 


When will thinking make a poet? 
—When desire creates a woman. 


I have thought about it all, 

The human, miscalled inhuman, 
Badness of my time, and know it; 
And have come to wish at length 
From old weakness or new strength 
For a town, self-centered, small 


And known, where everything is common Equ 
Each know my name, I his, the 
Our grandfathers’ reminiscences, _T 
Who's latest dead and newest born, 1 
Winter, spring, summer, fall. Thr 
My business, no more watched than here, ee 
Might take example from a tree Ron 
If there were few and I chose one Of 
And with impersonal privacy 

Put summer off and winter on, The 
Leaf again and strip again The 
Not with weather but the season. An 
Or even this may be too dear But 
These times and too complicated Ha 
I might be better still alone Of 


To concentrate, say, on one stone 
And find what there was concentrated 
First the rock and then desire: 
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-As a child with an old doll 
Which long-held, long-loved, is all 
Of love: and easier to require 
One rock to be all world and known 
Than wait for world to turn to stone 


NATURAL CAUSES 


I died, and they looked in my head: 2+-2 


Equals 3, and the faucet that dripped unmended, 


The cracked gauge on the furnace, the fraying cuff 


—These they found, and ten unpaid bills, and 
2+-2 equals 2; certain marbles I lost as a child 
Through a boardwalk; a flamingo feather I kept 


For years but had nothing it went with, a 


Foreign thing; one copy of Huck Finn; 20 boxes 


Of empty pay envelopes, a pseudo-sheep diploma. 


There was talk of heartbreak via nerves; matter of fact 
The autopsy was notable for the splendid greater and lesser aorta, 
And legally bled I lay there in my own ice water. 


But they missed the scrap of film—and anyway 
Had no unionman, nor a projector if they’d had— 
Of the girl running toward me forever through the cloversunned 


field 
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FINE MORNING Imag 


It is a fine May morning. Professor Arturo Esposito observes 
it shyly at 8:40 in Providence, R. I, 

By leaving hatless for the campus and neglecting 

His little twisted cigar. All this he recognizes. Or, spring is Thai 
strange everywhere 


Flow 


So even here it is meeting with a beautiful woman, new and The 
(perhaps) unattached. 
Well, he is a 50-year-old exile with not enough hair and too much ~ 
belly, he says, Muc 
Remarking on the day to his colleague, Vicquart, whom he en- 
counters at the corner. 
Together they go up the hill along maple-dappled brick wall Te i 
and walk, Ever 
The meeting-house steeple shining below them. ‘Look,’ says 
Esposito: ‘even the pigeons shine.’ Vlad 
M. Louis Vicquart, recently of the Sorbonne and a discovered | —_ 
Jewish strain, is young, | 
Is serious, is gentle, is correct, is immaculate in morning clothes 
and a cane. So tl 
Esposito likes to make him laugh; Vicquart very earnestly wants 
to oblige; As | 
And though the Frenchman is tense as his wing-collar, and the 
Italian’s gaiety is unpressed, And 


Still, everything is O.K. Vicquart says always by way of ap- . 
plause: “That is O.K. Cn 

‘Love moves the sun, et cetera, and only geese get moved by 
goose-step—eh? 
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Imagine a General marching past those lilacs on such a morning, 
Vicquart. 

Flowers are just pretty—eh?—but why do they make so much 
else seem half-wit?’ 


That is O.K.’ says Vicquart. ‘O.K., O.K., OK.,’ sing all the 
robins in international English. 

The sun shines and the robins sing: and even three blocks away 
at the corner by the tulip tree, 

Because old Professor Heinrich Werner, bent over his beard 
and pipe, pauses 

Much longer than traffic requires on Angell street. ‘Everything 
smells good,’ he says aloud. 


‘It is not Heidelberg, but—no: It is not Heidelberg and 

Everything smells good.’ And it does two blocks the other side 
of the campus where 

Vladimir Samolkin, the round, the gleaming, the Russian mathe- 
matician, hums a bar 

From last night’s Bach, smiles blindly past wistaria as if breath- 
ing Bach alone 


So there they come: Esposito, Vicquart, Werner, Samolkin, into 
the elm-laved campus sun, 

As the bell starts for 9-o’clocks, and students leave the paths 
tO Cross wet grass, 

And all the dormitory windows are open, and voices loafing on 
the early breeze, 

Classroom doors all open. All O.K. All on a fine May morning. 


Winfield Townley Scott 
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REVIEWS able t 
fore < 
A HUMAN GOOD enabl 
ever ; 
Collected Poems, by Walter de la Mare. Holt. iia 
ALTER DE LA MARE has long dwelled in one’s con- ia he 
sciousness as a fact of nature. He is always there. Whether ‘ainda 
one at first enthused, or later denied, or forgot, or remembered, shoo 
he has been a permanent part of the landscape. A quality of Be 
permanence inheres in his work at its best. Analysis of this saci 
poetic reality would be a difficult matter, one which I shall not a os 
attempt. Many have remarked the fundamentals, the over- and ene 
undertones of his style; many have essayed his peculiarity and atten 
particularity; and I should do best to try to estimate his place in ae 
the history of poetry. But time has given him one; I should Epita 
be only one guesser. migh 
The bulk of this book is somewhat startling; here is the monuv- weal 
ment of a life-time of writing. Having taken de la Mare in wank 
small essences for so long, it is remarkable to see such a show of ce 
of poems. He gains something in bulk. Another general con- strucl 
sideration occurs, in that he remains chiefly a lyric poet, a writer poet 
of short pieces; there are several long poems in the book (as “aie 
Heresy, The Owl), but these do not increase his essence. A grea 
further generalization is that he has produced no startling new slight 
forms, but has written, sometimes perfectly, in many old forms Mare 
A still further generalization, if negative, is that he offers to Le 
the consciousness of man no new way of thinking. He does limit: 
offer a new-old way of feeling and it is the delicacy and some- thri 
how ghostly nature of his feelings which all have recognized as de la 


knowable, available, important, and valuable. Nobody would be or fe 
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able to disprove the contention that there is a justice, and there- 
fore a human good, in the kind of poetry de la Mare has been 
enabled to write. And, as one might suspect, although one is 
ever surprised by this sort of thing, there is a remarkable con- 
sistency in the writing despite the changes of the years. Again, 
he is an original in that there are few literary imitations or 
reminiscences of former writers in him. He has produced no 
school 

A more mysterious thing is this. Why will some short poems 
have and give off mysterious charm, while others will not give 
off mysterious charm? They may have charm, but not the mys- 
tery. Is it possible to analyze the unanalyzable? What I am 
asking is what makes some of his short poems “great,” if that 


is the word. All That's Past, Arabia, The Listeners and An 


1 


pita 


pi 
PY; 


tO mame some, are as good as they were. An answer 
might be found in the minutest examination of the lay of the 
words, a study of their very subtlest mental vibrations, but it 
would be simpler to say that as a practiser of lyric in hundreds 
of cases the divine fire of genius (or what you will) willy-nilly 
struck him when it struck. I might add that the survival of a 
poet given to explorations of the tenuous in reality, in a rough 
world, is matter for thanksgiving. The old fact remains that a 
great” poem cannot be said in any other way, down to the 
slightest misplacement of a letter; whether or not any of de la 
Mare’s poems are great, the best of them sit absolutely on a page. 

Let others describe the orbit of his consciousness, name its 
limits, express its contents. Words like “sate,” “Thou,” “yon,” 
thridded” have been noted in the style. Let others compare 
de la Mare with his contemporaries of the tens, twenties, thirties, 
or forties. The fact remains that he has lived the life of the 


A Human Good 
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spirit and that he has thrown off to view poems which speak 


n 
for the nobility of man and against his grossness; that he is = ‘ 
inimitable; that he cannot be discarded; that in poetry he is one oe | 
of the enchanters. occu 

Here, perhaps, in Clavichord, is the spirit of the man in four asin 
lines: anne 
Hearken! Tiny, clear, discrete: : 
The listener within deems solely his, are 
A music so remote and sweet loses 
It all but lovely as silence is. 
Richard Eberhart at th 
Th 
. P ate poern 
SIRS, WHAT MUST I DO TO BE SAVED? ee 
The Double Man, by W.H. Auden. Random House bein; 
One of the young Auden’s most notable poems was a religious ing : 
sonnet, addressing God with Emily Dickinson’s directness as ane 
“Sir,” and praying for “New styles of architecture, a change of | 19 
heart.” The significance of this poem was somewhat eclipsed | "° 
by the fact that so much of his early work showed him as a rather = 
naive Marxist and a decidedly boyish épatewr. It strikes the — 
keynote, however, for the extensive and pregnant piece which brief 
forms the body of his latest book. The new styles of architec- cydi 
ture, which were so often his chief concern, have become less and 
important to him than the change of heart. As the title indi- It 
cates, he is sharply aware of human ambivalence, though it is shou 
of an intellectual rather than an emotional kind, and it is with the 
painful cognizance of the difficulties involved that he demands seni 
that we set our house in order, substituting for a barren ordre —— 
logique, which cannot bring salvation, that ordre du coeur which 
promises the full fruition of sympathy and intelligence. = 
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“Sirs, What Must 1 Do To Be Saved?” 


























The poem is in the nature of a letter to a friend, and rambles 


, on, as letters do, offering a happy example of free association. 
’ But it is governed throughout by the fact that the poet is pre- 
occupied with man’s divided mind and interested in the achieve- 
: ment of integration. So that although he may wander into all 
manner of curious by-paths—and how many and how odd they 
are is attested by the voluminous notes to the poem—he never 
loses sight of the main road, and he comes out into the open 
, at the end. 

These notes, which occupy twenty more pages than does the 
poem itself (and that runs to over 1700 lines), are of doubtful 
value. Aside from the fact that the reader is distracted by 
being compelled to page back and forth as though he were read- 

. ing a scholarly treatise, there is the further objection that the 
- note is not seldom a gratuitous reference to a familiar quota- 
f tion, or a slightly musty anecdote, or an exposition which does 
4 not explain. It is not clear why the essential matter was not 
. | incorporated into the body of the text, especially as many of the 
> notes are already in verse, and the poem is furnished with a 
h brief bibliography of its modern sources, which range from Thu- 
. cydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War to Whitehead’s Process 
. and Reality and the Lynds’ Middletown in Transition. 

: Its dubious construction notwithstanding, for a postscript 
s should not exceed the length of the letter to which it is appended, 
h the poem falls into three fairly well defined sections. The first 
\ serves as an introduction and concludes by stating Auden’s per- 
e sonal predicament as a poet. He observes neatly that 

h The situation of our time 


Surrounds us like a baffling crime, 


and proceeds to work out this image with telling precision. Un- 
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der such circumstances, what can the writer do? He knows that 


. . . language may be useless, for 

No words men write can stop the war 
Or measure up to the relief 

Of its immeasurable grief. 


Yet he hopes that his private communication to a friend, reach- Cond 
ing a disheartened public, may renew its faith in those humane Rous: 
ideals by which, with the help of modest rations, men live. that 


The second part of the poem is a disquisition on the evil forces 
that have put us where we are. Auden’s Devil is not Milton's, 
nor even Blake’s. He is the opponent, as he is also the creature 
and servant of that God to whom the sonnet mentioned above 


The s 
was addressed. He is, in short, “the Spirit-that-denies.” He soul, 
is also that state “Of fear and faithlessness and hate” which, weak 
when properly subdued, can “push us into grace.” Not the least each 


interesting passages of this section are those which deal with the In 
distinction between sin and evil-doing, a distinction elaborated 
in the notes. The first is defined as acting consciously in defiance Dant 
of necessity; the second as acting contrary to self-interest, and Baud 
unlike sin, as inevitable, because our self-knowledge is not suf- 


poet 
poet 


ficient to permit us to do otherwise. Auden rests in the com- ecol 
forting reflection that the devil deals not in lies but in half-truths, tO gt 
which we can synthesize so as to illuminate our muddled world, refer 
and bring order out of chaos. Particularly to this part of the com 


poem belongs the epigraph from Montaigne on the title-page of ; 
“We are, I know not how, double in ourselves, so that we believe 


yet 
we disbelieve, and cannot rid ourselves of what we condemn.” the 
The third and final part resolves the discords examined in the mak 
previous section. “O once again,” pleads the poet, “let us set out, desc 

Our faith well balanced by our doubt, cent 


Admitting every step we make 
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Will certainly be a mistake, 
But still believing we can climb 
A little higher every time, 
And keep in order, that we may 
Ascend the penitential way 
That forces our wills to be free 


Condemning alike Plato’s reliance on the elect philosophers and 
Rousseau’s exaltation of the noble savage, confirmed in his belief 
that “Aloneness is man’s real condition,” he concludes that 


‘ true democracy begins 

With free confession of our sins 
And all real unity commences 
With sciousness of differences 


The substance of the poem is, in fine, an analysis of man’s divided 
soul, and an insistence that salvation lies in acknowledging our 
weaknesses, and in recognizing and loving the uniqueness of 
each individual 

In an early passage, speaking of the ideal audience that each 
poet sets himself. Auden confesses that his own is composed of 
Dante, Blake, the young Rimbaud, Dryden, Catullus, Tennyson, 
Baudelaire, Hardy, and Rilke, among others. In describing Dante 
he says that the great Florentine grasped the complex “Catholic 
ecology One might say that Auden in this poem attempted 
to grasp the ecology of man in contemporary society, with special 
reference to the ethical implications of his survival. Auden has 
come a long way since he first dazzled his public with the exploits 
of an extremely clever and rather naughty boy, but he is not 
yet prepared for so ambitious a task as this. His adoption of 
the epistolary form allows him a good deal of leeway, and he 
makes full and effective use of it. Indeed, the poem might be 
described as an interior monologue intended to be overheard, 


centering upon the theme of an ordered mind in an ordered 
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world, which is also more or less the subject of the lively sonnet 
sequence at the end of the volume. It is nearly always inter- 
esting, not least as an instance of the intellectuals’ trend toward 
religiosity, with its concomitant sense of guilt and desire for 
penance, though Auden wears his rue at different slant from 
T. S. Eliot. It is sometimes wise, often witty, and occasionally, 
especially when the passage has to do with music, delightful 
poetry, but it remains more engaging as ethics than as verse. A 
long poem made up entirely of couplets in iambic tetrameter 
palls on the ear, and when it deals largely in abstractions there 
is little room for imagery that will compensate for the lack of 
melody. One could wish that Auden had found a new style of 
architecture to house such pertinent ideas, yet one cannot but 
welcome so entertaining an argument for a change of heart 


Babette Deutsch 


THE PROFILE OF A MASK 


Poems 1930-1940, by Horace Gregory. Harcourt, Brace 

When a poet’s work expresses a fixed position in relation to 
himself, to the materials of his experience, and to society at 
large, his critique is already half written: the poems, like filings 
under a magnet, make a design in relation to one another, and 
the design is self-explanatory. I have never read a review of 
Horace Gregory's work that seemed to me to succeed in pinning 
him down and isolating his conspicuous talent, nor do I feel 
competent myself to make so particular a dissection, because of 
the difficulty of ascertaining the position, as distinguished from 
the mood, of his creative ego. Since, as far as I know, no sat- 
isfactory critique of Gregory has yet been formulated, I suspect 
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that the poet himself must share the responsibility. A logical 
inference is that he has failed as yet to establish his poetic char- 
acter. There is a final revelatory word that he does not com- 
municate 

It may be worth noting that Gregory has practically ceased 
to write in the brief lyric form that served him so well in his 
early poems. One can still return to Love Song: Twenty-Third 
Street and No Cock Crows at Morning, not with the expectation 
of finding new values, for there is no richness of context, but 
with the confidence of pleasure in the controlled strong rhythms, 
the triumphant plotting of the lyric curve. The only comparable 


P j 


Through streets where crooked Wicklow flows, is 





written in a borrowed and alien style, which does not prevent 
it from being bitingly effective. As we learn from the conclud- 
ing eight-line piece in this volume, somewhat pretentiously titled 
Daemon & Lectern & a Life-size Mirror, Gregory does not want 
us to “explain that picture” or interpret its emblems: 


Let us be glad that we cannot discover 
daemon or child who made them, that these realities 
of delight and beauty at their imperfect source 


are indiscreet not indecent, subjects for any lecture 








Now one of the marks of the lyric poet is a compulsion to 
make his own myth of personality and to want to expose it, to 
show his mask. Without the myth there is no poet, only a 
series of poems. Gregory has, I feel been unable or, more likely, 
reluctant to meet that necessity, to confront his own person with 
that first terrible act of the imagination. The jacket of this book 
of his selected poems informs us, accurately enough, that “Gregory, 
possessed of a rich creative and critical heritage, has produced the 


violence of the contemporary scene almost as though it were a 


past It is also true that | 


he has sought to achieve this same 
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effect of distance in dealing with the materials of his own ex- 
perience. Hence his habitual use of the dramatic and lyrical 
monologue. So ingrained is this convention that even when he 
is not writing in monologue he may introduce a secondary speaker 
to represent him, even a figure as remote, in a poem of con- 
temporary Europe, as “the antique shadow of a whitehaired, white- 
limbed man.” The almost inevitable result is a loss of im- 
mediacy. Some of his recent poems, particularly the group 
called Among the Family Papers and Confessions of John Tapley 
Bluethorne, carry this tendency of otherness to the point of 
affectation and preciousness. The farther Gregory gets from the 
heart of his mystery, the more he attempts to impose a ready- 
made pattern, however clever or charming, on his materials, the 
more elaborate and exiguous becomes his writing. 

As a monologuist, Gregory is reluctant to perform on a bare 
stage. He surrounds himself with props, drapes, devices 
(mechanical and rhetorical), which so engage his attention that 
they tend to become the actual materials of his poem instead of 
retaining a purely accessory character. Bluethorne Wears for His 
Shield the Candid Eye: 


In sleep I almost hear 

noise of lost cattle in a trampled field, 
the husband’s voice, the laughter of the 
brake-shift of motors through the park, 
boy’s cry and factory whistle, 

the scream, the thrust of a body against the wall, 

even in sleep’s darkness, I know them for m: own, 

and if one held them as one might see them in a mirro 
move, speak, tremble, dissolve and reappear, 

they would be more than life itself and always there 


1 


bride, 


They stand between me and the unseeing, unlearned, 
unknowledgable world. 
I wear them as a man might wear a shield 
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It is difficult to quote successfully from Gregory, because he is 
not an economical poet of consummate lines or striking images, 
or even of single poems that encircle him completely. His 
medium is expansive—to a fault, I believe—and his quality is 
pervasive. 

By temperament Gregory seems happiest as an elegiac poet, 
celebrating, with his grieving rhetoric, the lost places, the lost 
persons, the lost world of his inheritance. In such lines as these 
that follow I feel that we come closest to the source of his creative 
energy and separate the strain that is his eloquence, his individual- 
ity, and his importance 

Her limbs are rivers flowing 
past the town 
the plangent dream where the catalpas drown 


Goodbye, when voices greet another spring, 
forgive our ashes and destroy the urn 


I 


unwind the clock, empty the seasons down 

rivers of memory—do not return! 

Come home again next year, come home to sleep 
there will be changes, many names forgotten, 


only those places in your heart remain the same 

I have seen a review that dismisses the whole body of Gregory's 
work because it is not “casual” enough—as if casualness were the 
new Tenth Muse, lately sprung up in America! No worse sug- 
gestion could be made to a poet. Gregory is not and never will 
be a casual writer. To be sure, he has a strong sense of the 
contemporary, in both its historic and its idiomatic aspects, but 
to use the contemporary breezily, au naturel, is not his talent: 
he must work on it imaginatively and break it down into the deep, 
grave rhythms of his reflective spirit. Not 

The banks are broken, Gas has fallen; 


Consolidated Ice and Frigidaire 
Dropped down Chicago River 
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but 


And this is fear, fear, 

The empty heart and the closed lung, 
The broken song: 

My classmates a republic of old men. 


Except for the matter of concision, Gregory’s problem is not 
one of technique. My final impression is that he has greater 
mastery of his medium than of his experience, and that he is 
reticent about revealing it; one feels at times that he is using 
poetry as a kind of mortar to reinforce a falling masonry. It 
would be better, perhaps, to admit the weaknesses of the wall, 
for with what shall the artist arm himself today save with his 


humility? Stanley J. Kunitz 


WHO ARE WE? 


Return Again, Traveler, by Norman Rosten. Yale Series of 

Younger Poets. Yale University Press. 

It is not expected of a young poet to know continuously what 
interests him. Rather, it is in the nature of youth to seize upon 
objects, phenomena, ideas, as his own kind, when, often as not, 
they are alien. To know one’s own fathers—how often we have 
been misled, how often we have served interests that really dis- 
interest us, how often we have embraced a father who, in reality, 
is a stranger. How do we know who our father is? The father 
helps us to know ourselves, but prior to this wisdom we have to 
make a very wise act: we have to choose our father. Pascal 
understood it as the sensibility so enamored of an object that it 
magically takes it to itself. In The Magic Mountain, Castorp has 
such an experience when the phonograph arrives. But this is not 
the rule; for us today it is some unexplained magic. The rule is, 
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Who Are We? 


rather, that the youthful poet commits errors of identity, mistakes 
names, faces, lives. “Return to your fathers!” If it were easy not 
to be distracted, our poets and philosophers would not have 
admonished us so often 
The poetry of Norman Rosten raises a problem of this kind. 

The father and the stranger are both present but the father is 
small and the stranger large. Mr. Rosten is at his best inside a 
modest lyric. Essentially the poet is modest, reasonable, and has 
good sense. It is minor, but nevertheless genuine and exact; 
and in a world of megalomania where the poem is forever swollen 
through tedious vastnesses these qualities become positive virtues. 

They buried the dead under trees 

who were afraid of sea-burial. 

And stories returned 


of this land, and rare stones returned 
and the yellow iron, 





always returning 
were stuffed birds with fiery wings, 
the rough stones with rainbows in them 
and stories of the earth’s incredible curve 


But it appears too infrequently. This is the whole of the thesis: 
the poet mistakes his father and consequently doesn’t know who 
he himself is. In the bigger efforts the theme is banal, the ap- 


proach anonymous, the language so often used that it is no longer 
meaningful. 
if you slow down you're slowing a three thousand-mile-machine 
I mean the u.s.a. brother 
e p inum 
in god we trust 
everybody else pays cash. 


has been done too often. It no longer has weight or message. 
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. . give her Ipana for the gums 
and rub it in 
(it’s guaranteed ) 
I love you 
is wearisome and cliché. Whatever emotion or set of feelings 
prompted it have been entombed—and long ago, longer than the 
mere arithmetic of time. Patchen, in his first book, which he has 
left far behind, has done ail this better. And there is Crane and 
Fearing. Rosten, in his embrace of the wrong body, makes 
Chekov’s exclamation to his brother come to mind: “Brother,” 
he wrote, “Smash the vodka bottle!” 

We know that there is to be no revelation, no marvelous 
mystery revealed. But we also know that the immediate past is 
more dead (because the poet was more distracted) than more 
remote times. We must make a clear distinction between 
sincerity and honesty; only then do we stand a chance of rein- 
stating ourselves, of stating our separate meanings and individual 
pulses. We stand a chance of knowing who we are, what our 
names are, what our faces mean. 


One can say what he thinks Mr. Rosten is, but what he will 


become is much more important—certainly for Mr. Rosten 
There is undoubtedly a sincerity in him and, in his more simple 
pieces, an honesty; there is reasonableness, sense and taste in his 
general design (somewhere within the excesses). But the ap- 
plication, the “minute particulars,” carry Mr. Rosten far afield 
And one wonders, finally, whether the poems in this book have 
much to do with poetry. Much of it would have been better as 
prose, a good deal of it something for which there is as yet no 
name, and that is not to minimize the gift and the general feeling 
in Mr. Rosten. But he has not yet an identity. 


Harvey Breit 
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POETS OF THE NEW DECADE 


Poems, by Leonard Clark. London: Fortune Press 

The Secret Field, by Christopher Lee. Fortune Press. 
The White Island, by George Woodcock. Fortune Press. 
Letter in Wartime, by H. B. Mallalieu. Fortune Press. 
Inscapes, by Francis Scarfe. Fortune Press. 

These five English poets are all conscious moderns in that they 
assume habitually in their compositions the liberties of diction, 
metrics, and imagery which were won by several preceding 
generations of writers. One must admit, too, that they do not 
occupy themselves with the sweet old familiarities—death, nature, 
the mating of the species—to the exclusion of such impressive 
subject-matter as the odor and meaning of modern Europe. But 
to write poetry which is modern in this broad generic sense is, 
by this late date, merely to satisfy a minimal expectation of the 
reader; and poets before now have found their experience of pro- 
found societal change too moving and significant to ignore. 

These, then, are no more than mild and preliminary virtues; 
and it is necessary to go further and see what a rigorous examina- 
tion of the structure of specific poems will reveal. In one 
instance, at least, that of Mr. Clark, the preliminary virtues don’t 
seem to become any less preliminary as one proceeds with 
analysis. Mr. Clark’s metrics are free as could be, but they are 


co-ordinated closely with nothing in particular; perhaps they are 


a reflection, in their rambling irregularity, of the vague and 
shallow perceptions and emotions which evidently underlie them. 
The following poem, October, will serve for example: 

The old voices of pines 

whisper breathlessly into twilight 

The silver forest speaks a dream 
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to browning grasses; 

oaks bare blackened boughs to the moon. 
Tread lightly here, 

lest stumbling in golden avenues, 

you disturb 

a mystery 

deeper 

than birth. 


Why does the poet turn from the special variety (“pines”) to 
the general agglomerate (“forest”) and then back to the special 
variety again (“oaks”)? Why doesn’t he make the oaks say 
something too? Why are the pines communing with the 
twilight, but the forest with the grass? How can the forest be 
silver while the oaks are black? If the forest is silver, what are 
the “golden avenues” in line seven? Why is the scene lit by 
twilight in line two, and by moonlight in line five? It is a 
temptation to think of the last six lines as a commentary on the 
poem itself. 

The level of these volumes, however, is not always so low as 
this specimen suggests. Mr. Lee manipulates his materials by 
and large with conscientious regard for their functional relation- 
ship to a consistent and comprehensible core of meaning. A 
fairly representative example is March Evening: 

Pale peace of sky, pale sea 

unintricate even in unfolding, simple 

in rippled, wrinkled slipping on to sand, 
porcelain green undarkened. But below 
faint edge, beyond rim, ridges of dark 
destroyers, mines in sea-lanes, 

stain of oil, wreck; havoc on havoc wrought; 


yet untinged water, innocent horizon 
of this still bay merge with untroubled sky. 


In the last estimate, of course, this isn’t much of a poem; the 
composition of the language is not especially distinguished, and 
the meaning is patent and conventional; but it embodies an 
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Poets of the New Decade 


honest experience which has no taint of cooked-up mysticism or 
melodrama. Some of the poems from Mr. Woodcock’s book seem 
fairly successful, too, although Mr. Woodcock’s metaphor-making 
faculty would probably benefit from a certain kind of pruning 
and ordering of its rich profusion (“For in those crossed diagonals 
of the mind/ Breeds the event and bitter leaf of change. . .”). 

In some external respects Mr. Mallalieu is the most ambitious 
of the group. Many of his poems (Lament for Osiris, Poem in 
Spring, 1940, To Edward Douse) are impressively solid and big, 
in contrast with the suspicious brevity of most of Mr. Clark’s 
work. And one aspect of their bigness is their preoccupation 
with the important social subjects of the time: the war, whither 
civilization, and so on. Unfortunately, in structure and com- 
position Mr. Mallalieu’s poems seldom fulfill the promise of their 
superficial mien. A strict reading of 1940 soon shows up, I am 
afraid, the basic looseness and artificiality of the metaphor which 
the poem pursues intermittently throughout its course, and upon 
which its dramatic excitement chiefly depends. The metaphor is 
a geographical one, and to begin with seems less than far-fetched: 


Enormous continents lie dark ahead. 
We voyage slowly, holding back, afraid, 
Waiting a Nansen’s or a Stanley's tread 
Africas of Time will not be spanned 
Only by those who dare uncharted coasts 






Here the metaphor, by the poet’s explicit definition, expresses the 
unknown and dangerous expanses of time which must be traversed 
by man in the new decade. (It might be pointed out in passing 
that a voyage of exploration is a willed act, whereas all men must 
move forward in time. The poet makes an obvious attempt to 
adjust his metaphor to this fact in the last two lines quoted, and 


in two unquoted lines following, but the fundamental ineptitude 
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of the metaphor is thereby only made apparent.) In the next 
stanza, however, which seems to press the geographical image 
after the manner of the metaphysicals, we encounter mention of 
“those, adventurous, who will record/ Whole countries of the 
spirit in their name...” Still further along, we hear of those 
“Who spending all on Truth have none to spare/ To wander 
through the valleys of the mind.” Finally, the poet complains 
that we (man) “find no cape/ From which to sail, no faith to 
shift the task.” This is nothing better than a feeble confusion, 
which the poet’s high earnestness cannot disguise or counteract. 
The best poems of Mr. Scarfe are also, I think, the best poems 
of the collection, although they constitute a relatively small 
minority in his book. I would cite Conscript as an example of 
a good poem which communicates considerable excitement and 
experiential illumination, and which gets its effect mainly from 
the operation of clearly and freshly conceived images, with the 
sharpening and enriching commentary of their full implications. 
E. S. Forgotson 
CONSIDERABLY HEALTHY 


Special Laughter, by Howard Nutt. Press of James A. Decker. 

About the publication of this unassuming but salutary book 
of verse, there are several circumstances which may seem to be 
unusual. For one thing, Mr. Nutt has not been widely published 
in the magazines, a matter, possibly, to his credit. For another, 
since he lives in Peoria, he is not a member of any close-knit 
writing fraternity of New York City, or of Chicago, or of San 
Francisco, say. He comes unattended but for a brief introduc- 
tion by the novelist, Richard Wright, which is published in the 
form of a letter to the poet. 
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But he has come, for all that, freshly and solidly; and he will 
be heard. His isolation has worked to his advantage rather, and 
the fashionable poses and predilections of his contemporaries 
are generally lacking in his work. He has no overwhelming self- 
consciousness. He does not die daily of a withering malaise. His 
inwardness stops short of fantasy. He seems considerably healthy. 
His standards are his own 

This is not to say he steps full-blown into the arena without 
either influences or traditions. He has several, and they show both 
advantageously and again not. There is the little case of Eliot 
echoes, that familiar old complaint, in such passages as: “Take 
any Tuesday afternoon,/ Remarkable for nothing else,/ You'll 
find them here,/ drinking beer,/ Celebrating themselves.” A 
bad start, possibly, for a poem with ambitious intentions; but 
the footwork is of the neatest, and after a while the punches have 
landed in sensitive places: “The folks it really pays to know,/ 
Butcher, baker, cannon maker,/ International undertaker,/ Cock 
Robber and Jim Crow 

Most apparent and most appreciable of Nutt’s assets are the 
easy, “it’s-a-breeze” style: “The insolence of those Good Doers/ 
Who lift us up to something lower”; the ability to employ 
American speech and turn old saws into acid lines: “The home 
town girl who got made good”; the uncommonly agile use of 
metaphor; and the talent for making a barroom phrase bloom 
tesplendently with social meaning. 

On the debit and dangerous side is a tendency toward super- 
ficiality. Today the satirist, unless he aspires to the intellectual 
integrity of a Kenneth Fearing or/and the aloof sensibilities of 
an E. E. Cummings, may find himself an Ogden Nash. Poems 
such as Discovering Tuesday and No Pink Pills for Social Ills, 
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however, challenge comparison with the best of Fearing and 


‘ a ad ; xagge 
Cummings, which, in itself, is a tribute. Howard Nutt is one of “a 
es : ° ° —MIS: 
the first poets of originality and promise to be introduced at the ony 
Pe , : most t 
beginning of an uncertain and ominous decade. Of those who 
T.-0s? the inc 
may endure the hazards of the next several years, Mr. Nutt’s , 

° ShOW |! 

chances seem to be among the best, for his resources are those Pon 4 
. . . . ° oodan 

by which survival, if at all, is to be achieved. Willard Maas qe 
{ AltaC 
the ex] 
NEW DIRECTIONS AND THE FORMAL TRADITION _— 

A i 

New Directions, 1940, edited by James Laughlin. New Direc Which 
tions, Norfolk, Conn. reason 


In his preface to the 1940 edition of New Directions, Mr. | ' “®™ 
James Laughlin describes his altered conception of editorial by ac 
responsibility. He has, he suggests, come to emphasize “a sense | highly 
of form” at the expense of “unrestrained, romantic expression. | Plicity 


” 


ism.” If we ignore the section on Surrealism (for whose in- | °C! 


clusion Mr. Laughlin offers handsome apologies), we can observe Freud ) 
the effect that this emphasis has had in setting the selections in | a 
| ing af 


the present volume apart from those in his earlier annuals. There 


is less of experimentation for its own sake, and fewer labors of | “’”” ’ 
self-love distract the reader from the actual poetry. The change | believe 
has been by no means complete: we are still aware of young men place : 
who will not let us forget that they are interesting personalities | Brinn 
shaped by rich and excruciating experiences. oe 
As in Mr. Laughlin’s earlier collections, the new direction is pane? 
pointed in many fields, and within the specific fields themselves ™*'P! 
directions are multiple and necessarily ill-defined. The short feeling 
story section gives an effect of homogeneity which derives from Speake 
the fact that each of the stories is experimental without being ‘8° 
genero 
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exaggeratedly so. Suggestively enough, the most successful story 
—Miss Eudora Welty’s Keela the Outcast Indian Maiden—is the 
most traditional. Of particular interest to readers of POETRY is 
the inclusion in this section (why in this section?) of a puppet 
show in verse, The Tower of Babel, by Paul Goodman. Mr. 
Goodman profits by his choice of a highly abstract subject. 
(Although they contain a great deal of detailed information in 
the expository manner, Mr. Goodman’s two short stories here do 
not indicate any real facility in realistic effects. A Ceremonial, 
which is by far the better of the two, succeeds precisely for the 
reason that realism, on the level that I have been considering it, 
is unnecessary in its structure.) His puppet show is distinguished 
by a close and functional relationship between his theme and its 
. | highly literary symbolization. In the studied flatness and sim- 
plicity of its verse and in its tendency to explore the literary 
. | occasion in terms of classic frames of reference (e.g. Marx, 
» | Freud), it is often reminiscent of Delmore Schwartz's Coriolanus. 
. The section of poetry is, on the whole, a mixed and disappoint- 
. | ing affair—-far inferior, for example, to New Directions’ recent 
| Fave Young American Poets. Certain of the poems are un- 


» | believably inept, and the better work appears unhappily out of 
, | Place in such company. The outstanding item is John Malcolm 
i Brinnin’s Heroes. Mr. Brinnin has genuine powers of organiza- 

tion and a keen eye for detail; he can enforce subtle rhythmic 
js | Varlations within the strictness of the terza rima and make of 
es | metaphor something more than a pleasant ornament. I have a 
rt feeling that he has not yet learned to put to maximum use the 
* speaker's character as a means of unifying the progression of 
0g imagery, but we have every reason to be grateful for his other 
generous talents. 
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Other exciting contributions are those of Lawrence Durrell like to 
Joseph Shore, David Cornel DeJong (who is, however, not at his/ ings a 
best here), and F. T. Prince. Oscar Williams has included was ay 
one fine poem—1940 Vacation—but his other efforts are flawed 
by a habitual dropping-off into certain fixed syntactic pattem 
which, through their very automatism, give a quality of apparent 
meaninglessness to his metaphors. Examples would include: 





stilt of dimension,” “the hide-out of the dollar,” “the crusade o 
the lemmings,” “the delicate birdbones of childhood,” “the blow 
torch of proximity,” “a stake of changelings,” “indigestion o 





curiosity,” “forest of expectation,” and “rivets of tradition.” Th this c 
list is by no means exhaustive. to the 

It is but a step from Mr. Williams’ performance to the Su! are tu 
realist exhibit, a section which carries no doubt great historic/| Porter 
interest. Nicolas Calas contributes an interview and an essy| point 
which attempt to define the aims and character of the movemen| War | 
and which together present a strange composite of brilliant in| of the 
sights, harmless posing, and positive nonsense—a composite whic | analys 
might be not unjustly represented by Mr. Calas’ period: “We future 
scream from the midst of the iconoclastic mob.” The iconoclasr| Never 
(e.g. “the decadent Russian ballet”) is easier to take than th; and i 


screams (e.g. “Who cares about social morality?” ) into $ 
The creative work advocated by Mr. Calas’ criticism is presente Mi: 

. ~ ° - Tae , 
by means of a Pre-Surrealist and a Surrealist anthology. The firs /0"7” 


contains much striking material, including a magnificent, if im light ; 
perfect, story by Kafka. The Surrealist selections, both as coterie tell 
writing and as attempts to reach the unconscious mind, might b 
expected to raise the problem of communication in its most e 
treme form. Actually, my most prominent impression was of a 
almost unrelieved drabness rather than of obscurity. But I shoul 
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like to make exception for some of the Breton and Aragon offer- 
I o 


ings and for a really outlandish poem by Michel Leiris (here I 





was aware of obscurity 

vee == Two detailed and invaluable analyses of Surrealism conclude 
‘ns the exhibit. Herbert Muller contributes the first, an incisive 
ent and illuminating attack. In the second, Kenneth Burke be- 
trays a certain characteristic casualness in semantic matters, but 


sof this perhaps is the price we must pay for the fertile analogies 


ow. of one of our most fertile analogical thinkers. And it is possibly 
of symptomatic of our age that the highest level of performance in 


The this collection is maintained in the field of criticism. In addition 
to the work of Messrs. Burke and Muller, brilliant performances 
Su! are turned in by Mr. George Orwell and Miss Katherine Anne 
icd| Porter. Mr. Orwell, using the writings of Henry Miller as a 
point of departure, has attempted an ambitious survey of post- 
nen:| War literature. He seems unaware of most American writing 
in| of the past fifteen years; his method does not permit the close 
hic! analysis of specific texts; and his predictions for the immediate 
‘W:| future of prose fiction fall somewhat short of inevitability. 
lasn| Nevertheless, he has approached his problem with an objectivity 
th; and insight that brings the literary events of the peace decades 
into sharp and lucid perspective. 
nte Miss Porter’s contribution—a series of excerpts from her 
firs Journal—is significant not merely as sensitive criticism; it casts 
im light as well on the workings of one of the really unique literary 





tert intelligences of our time. As an instance: 
it be Certain writing friends . . . have told me that 
, I lacked detail, exact observation of the 
t ek physical world . . At one time, I was so 
yf ar impressed by this criticism, I used to sit 
1 on a camp stool and note down literally 
oun every object, every color, form, stick 
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and stone before my eyes. But when | 
remembered that landscape, it was quite end 
simply not in those terms that I remembered t 
it, and it was no good pretending I did, 
and no good attempting to describe it 
because it got in the way of what I was 
really trying to tell. 


I have italicized tel] because of my uncomfortable conviction that 
too many of the other contributors would, in a comparable con- 


text, have written say/ Morgan Blum 


NEWS NOTES 


E are pleased to announce that the Harriet Monroe Award ha 

been won by Muriel Rukeyser. The presentation will be made on 
June 4th at the annual dinner of the Friends of the Library, in Burton 
Court at the University of Chicago, on which occasion Miss Rukeyser 
has promised to speak and to read from her poems. The award carries 
five hundred dollars, representing the income from a special fund estab 
lished for the purpose by Harriet Monroe. It will be given every three 
ears to “an American poet of distinction or of distinguished promise 
and of “progressive tendencies,” to be chosen by a committee of thre 
poets, preferably from different parts of the country, appointed by the 
president of the University of Chicago. The committee of judges for 
the first award, who voted unanimously for Miss Rukeyser, were Robia- 
son Jeffers, Archibald MacLeish, and George Dillon. 


The Pulitzer Prize for poetry has been awarded to Leonard Bacon for 
his most recent book, Sunderland Capture. We have greatly enjoyed 
some of Mr. Bacon's light verse, and we admire some of his earlier lyrics 
and sonnets, but we are unable to say anything, at the moment, about 
Sunderland Capture, because the publishers have not sent us a review 
copy. In fact, we have not heard of anyone reading it except (presum- 
ably) the members of the Pulitzer committee. Apparently Mr. Bacon 
and his publishers were taking mo chances. 

The twelfth season of the Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Mowe 








tains will open on July 21st for three weeks with a staff in 

Hudson Strode (novel-writing), Wallace Stegner (short story), ciel 

Davison (poetry), Harry Shaw (non-fiction prose), Louise Seaman R 
(juveniles), Witter Bynner and Mari Sandoz (special advisers). At the The 1 
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scholarships to the 1942 conference will be awarded 
been outstanding; and the J. B. Lippincott 
have announced that they will award a thousand 
t 1 written under Mr. 
he Director, Writers’ 





rsity of Iowa will be 
faculty will include 
th Suckow, Josephine 
Luther Mott, Wilbur 








> of th an Writers’ Congress, 
he f k Jur i > auspices of the Lea 
American Writers, will sessio of panel discussions and “demon- 
strations” of Americar and The discussions 








of poets to the people 

Journal announces a weekly column of hitherto 
unpublis j solicits work of high quality, whether traditional 
or exper al. The column is designed as a newspaper experiment and 
does not desire the y’ type of verse. Payment will be made at 
space rates: $1 minimum, $6 maximum, per poem. Manuscripts should 
be ad 1 to W. T. Scott, New Verse, Providence Sunday Journal, 


will emphasize the 
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We are glad to hear that a new poetry scholarship is being offered by 
Texas Christian University, as ‘an experiment in the Southwest in recog- 
nizing poetic talent as an asset in college life.” This university has 

i > i writers. The scholarship amounts 
able in September for the new stu- 
requirements. For full particul 


Department of English, T.C.U., Fort Worth 
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rs address the 
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ugh Ivan Goll has not mentioned it, we sh 
rring to him as a V 
ary French poets anc 


have remembered because 





zt 


etry has always been characterized by strong 











with the early Canal de Pangma, published 
ewhere he has written of th > of his 
ir ity corridor full of oppo currents 
y: “Qui de ma génération n’y a pas con- 


} 1 


ind his wife, Claire Goll, the novelist, are 


Tufts Phi Beta Kappa poem on May 21st. 
He has also recently made some recordings 
h discs) which have been published by 
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Alfred Kreymborg has contracted with Modern Age Books for the wa o 
publication of his critical study and anthology, The Poetic Drama (the | damen 
book for which he received a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation), for his 
and the sequel to his autobiography, Troubadour; while Coward-McCann He 
and the Tudor Publishing Company are about to issue the second revised Leish, 
edition of his Anthology of American Poetry, containing 21 younger charge 
poets and bringing the selections up to the present year. In addition to farther 
all this, Mr. Kreymborg is preparing a book of poems. and EI 

Mr. D 

Our congratulations to The Saturday Review (New York) on its ~ fo 
“Accent on Poetry” issue, which appeared May Sth. This is its second have 
special poetry issue in less than a year—a sign in itself of the marked church 
revival of interest in poetry which Malcolm Cowley discusses in his positic 
leading article. In England, says Mr. Cowley, this is a time when any Oo 
readers, having little leisure for thousand-page novels, feel more than questi 
ever the need of the shorter, more incisive expression, the quick imagin- Is this 
ative ordering of experience that poetry provides. And “one discovers many 
that the admirable workmanship of a poem, even if its mood is sombre, demar 
somehow restores one’s faith in the value of human effort.” (Our cor- left-w 
respondence with English readers and contributors would support these simply 
statements. In the current mail, for example, the London magazine Mr. I 
Horizon orders a supply of extra copies because their old copies have be- critic, 
come worn out from being circulated on loan. And a subscriber writes critic’: 
“I read POETRY in bombshelters and it is the one ray of literary sunshine into t 
in an ctherwise dreary life.” ) No 

Mr. Cowley expects the forties to be a much richer time for poetry poetry 
in this country than the thirties, when ‘“‘a great deal of American poetry nothi: 
consisted of private speech about public matters.” Today, though the critici 


material of poetry is more likely to be personal, the method, he believes 
is becoming /ess private—poetry is becoming more accessible to the 
average intelligent reader. Here he may be right again, if the steadily 
increasing circulation of this magazine can be taken as an index. But 
the most hopeful sign of a “poetry revival” is the quality of the work 
in our accepted file. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


IS IT CRITICISM? 
To the Editor: 

Contrary to my pcelicy as it is, I feel I must take issue with Reuel 
Denney in his review of Raymond E. F. Larsson’s Weep and Prepare 
(POETRY, March 1941]. In the first place, Mr. Denney evidently has n 
clear concept of Catholicism; he is apparently unable to separate in his 
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wn mind the spiritual force from the material, physical Church. Fun- 
damentally, that lacuna in his approach to the subject may be responsible 

his po errors 

He accuses Larsson, first of all, of “indiscriminate imitation of Mac- 
Leish, Pound, and Eliot but he does not offer to prove this loose 
charge. I do not think any honest critic of Weep and Prepare can go 
farther than to say that Larsson has been influenced by MacLeish, Pound, 
and Eliot, and this is quite markedly different from “imitation.” When 
Mr. Denney writes, “What we desire from a Catholic writer is a feel- 
ing for the immediate and as yet unorganized resources which Catholics 
have on hand for facing and harmonizing the conflict between the 
church’s broadly criticized philosophy and its ambiguous contemporary 
position as a stooge for anti-democracy,” he is asking Mr. Larsson and 
any other Catholic writer to answer Mr. Denney’s personal doubts and 
questions about the “church’s ambiguous contemporary position,” etc. 
Is this kind of thing criticism? Mr. Larsson very possibly has a great 
many doubts of his own to face without the necessity of considering the 
demands of Mr. Denney, whose statement reminds me of that famed 
left-wing criterion, i. e., if a book shows no social consciousness, it is 
simply not good. It comes down to this: Mr. Larsson didn’t write what 
Mr. Denney thought he ought to have written. As both writer and 
critic, I cannot help believing that the author’s intention should be the 
critic’s first consideration, that the critic’s expectations should never enter 
into the matter at ail 





Not a word in Mr. Denney’s review spoke of the music of Larsson’s 
poetry, which I have been reading far longer than I have Mr. Denney’s, 
nothing of Larsson’s sense of form, etc. If Mr. Denney’s review is 
criticism, its ineptness is outstanding: but I cannot see it as criticism. 


August De rleth 





[It seems to us that Mr. Derleth is surprisingly quick to question the 
honesty of a reviewer simply because he writes “imitation” instead of 
"We are also surprised to hear that a critic is inept because 
he “expects” a distinguished poet to do something really compelling with 
his chosen subject. We think Mr. Denney might have said more than 
he did about the fine and memorable passages in Mr. Larsson’s poetry 
though he did say something), and we certainly regret our own inept- 
ness in not catching the typographical error in the third line of the 
review, which should have re “this may or may not appear explicitly 
in his work.” But if Mr. Denney belongs to the over-expectant school 

iticism, he is at least in famous company. Jacques Maritain, as 
Mr. Rago reminded us last month, has criticized Proust for not having 
» inner light of a St. Augustine’—and it may also be said of Proust 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 








WALTER DE LA MARE, the celebrated English poet, has been a con- 
tributor since 1917. His new volume of Collected Px 
America by Henry Holt & Company, is reviewed in this issu 


WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT, of Providence, R. IJ., is the author 
book of poems, Biography for Traman, and was awarded our Gu 
Prize in 1935. He is on the editorial staff of the Providence 

RUTH LECHLITNER, of Cold Spring, N. Y., has contributed often to 
POETRY and other magazines. She is the author of a book of poems 
Tomorrow’s Phoenix. 


LOUIS ZUKOFSKY, of New York City, has appeared several times here 
and was the editor of our Objectivist Number in 1931. Mr. Zukofsky 
has spent five years on this first half of the ninth movement of his 
long poem, A. He uses the canzone form which, according to Dante, 
embraced “the whole art of poetry.”” The form appears only once before 
in literature, in Guido Cavalcanti’s Donna mi Prega. 55 mimeographed 
copies of A-9: First Half, including notes, have been made for private 
distribution. 


HAROLD ROSENBERG, the New York writer and painter, has been a 


contributor since 1932. He is at present an editor of the National 
Office of the WPA Writers Program in Washington. 


JOSE GARCIA VILLA, of New York City, is a native of Manila who 
came to this country in 1930. He was introduced to our readers in 1932. 
Since then he has contributed to various magazines and has published a 
book of short stories, Footnote to Youth. 


ems 


lished in 
















WELDON KEES, of Denver, has appeared several times here since 1938 
and is becoming well known as a contributor of poems and stories to 
magazines. He is Director of the Bibliographical Center for Research. 


KENNETH SLADE ALLING, of Wilton, Conn., needs 


no introduction 
to our readers. He is the author of a recent book of poems, Core of 
Fire. 


With the exception of Mr. Hay, who has appeared once before as a 
reviewer, the following poets are published here for the first time: 


CHARLES MILLER, a young writer of Jackson, Mich., has attended 
Chicago and Northwestern universities and is now completing his studies 
at the University of Michigan, where he has received two Hopwood 
literary awards. He has worked in factories and on wheat farms, and 
as cook, pattern-maker, chauffeur, salesman, reporter, etc. He regards 
himself as “a worker who happened to get through college—and when 
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12th is gone by I'll be a farmer or a worker again.” He con- 
uted to the recent anthology, New Michigan Verse. 





OHN HAY, of New York City, was born in — Mass., in ie 
and graduated from Harvard, where he was president of the Monthly, 
rie was I two years Washin n ondent for "the 
Net nd « and is now serving in the Army at Fort 
n of the poet-statesman. 















rn in Berkeley, n 1913, and is now 
t the University of nia. This is his first 
e of llege magazines. 
EMILY PORTER ST. JOHN, of Pasadena, has sent us no bio- 
1 inf ation 
is n 1's prose contributors, all but Mr. Forgotson have ap- 





peared previously 


r is on the faculty of St. Mark’s School. He has 
recently pu new book of poems, Song and Idea. BABETTE 
UTSCH, York, is well known as poet and critic. Her latest 
k of poems is One Part Love. STANLEY J. KUNITZ, of New Hope, 
is the author a book of poems, Intellectual Things. HARVEY 
is ay ; York writer. MORGAN BLUM, of New Orleaas, 
*n doing graduate work at the University of Chicago, and is 
rving in the Army at Camp Davis, N. C. E. S$. FORGOTSON is a 
Southern poet and critic now studying for his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
of lowa. WILLARD MAAS, of New York, is the author of two 
oks of poems, Fire Testament and Concerning the Young. 


RICHARD 















BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE 

A Letter From the Country, by Howard Blake. New Directions, Nor- 
folk, Cc nn. 

The Para tdox in the Circle, by Theodore Spencer. New Directions. 

A Man Ar Cecil Roberts. Macmillan Co. 

i by Arthur Inman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
a of Britain, by Charles G. D. Roberts. Ryerson Press, 

Toronto, “Camas. 

Wind in the Elms, by August Derleth. Ritten House, Philadelphia. 

The Arch we Sails for Rome, by Willis A. Boughton. Kaleidograph 
Pr ess, Dall Tex. 

Dark Intert Zz by Cosette Faust Newton. Kaleidograph Press. 
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Ritual, by Adelbert M. Jakeman. Falmouth Pub. House, Portland, Me. 
Periphery of Time, by Christine Hamilton Watson. Fine Editions Press, 
| Ae 





Thoughts, by Ida E. Redmond. Fortuny’s, N. Y. C. 

Il Prisma, by Stewart Barr. Independent Music Co., N. Y. C 

Stepping-stones, by Gertrude M. Weybrew. Banner Press, Atlanta, Ga. 

Whence Come the Winds? and Other Poems, by Milton J. Goell. Dy- 
namic America Press, N. Y. C. 

Rabbit No. 202: Illusions and Conclusions, by Homer Wheelon. Priv. 
ptd., Seattle, Wash. 

Jouer de tout, by Jean Rivier. Les Feuillets de I'Ilot, Rodez, France. 

Cold Tongue, by Denis Glover. Caxton Press, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

Recent Poems, by Allen Curnow, A. R. D. Fairburn, Denis Glover, R. A. 
K. Mason. Caxton Press. 

Who’s Zoo in the Garden, by Charles Palmer and Jean-Marie Putnam. 
Greystone Press. 

Verse 1931-1938, by Clayton Stafford. Alan Swallow, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Impromptu Verse Historical, by H. Carolyn Forsman. Fortuny’s, N. Y. C. 

Stalks of Wind, by Hazel Barrington Selby. Bruce Humphries. 

Strange Alchemy, by Eunice Mildred LonCoske. Driftwind Press. No. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Coal Dust and Crystals, by Eunice Mildred LonCoske, Henry Harrison. 

These Small Songs, by Margaret von der Linden. House of Field, N. Y.C. 

There Is No Spring, by Evelyn Hudson Rowley. House of Field 

Curfew and Caravel, by Mark Wayne Williams. House of Field. 

Comments: Poems, by Harry Trumbull Sutton. Bar D Press, Siloam 
Springs, Ark. 

In My Mother's House, by Ann Nolan Clark. Viking Press 

Travelers of the Plains, by William P. Sockman. Priv. ptd., N. Y. € 

Church Without Walls, by John Harsen Rhoades, Henry Harrison. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

Anthology of the Provencal Troubadours, by Raymond Thompson Hill 
and Thomas Goddard Bergin. Yale University Press. 

Young Voices: A Book of Wells College Verse, edited by Richard 
Armour. Wells College Press, Aurora, N. Y 

The Philosophy of Literary Form, by Kenneth Burke 
University Press, University, La. 

American Renaissance, by F. O. Matthiessen. Oxford University Press. 

Baudelaire et la Belle aux Cheveux D’Or, by Albert 
University Press. 

The Fugitive: Clippings and Comments, collected by Merrill Moore. 
Priv. ptd., Boston, Mass. 

Jonathan's Apothegms, Vol. Il, by John Harsen Rhoades. | 
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